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ABSTRACT 

A painling of a large quadruped from the Irregular Infill (Large Naturalistic) rock art period of the Kimberley 
is discussed in terms of the possible identity of the subject. Morphological features such as the overall shape 
and body proportions, in particular the leg/body ratios, are examined in order to minimise possible 
ambiguities in the allocation of a specific identity lo the animal depicted. While some features such as the 
absence of the large thumb and claw on the forelimbs may mitigate against the identification, it is suggested 
that the painting may be a depiction of the extinct marsupial lion Thylacoleo carnifex. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 1983 during ethnographic reconnaissance 
along the lower reaches of the King George 
River and the adjacent north Kimberley 
coast, I located and briefly examined several 
rock shelters, close to eaeh other and adjacent 
to the river, that had apparently been painted 
at different periods of time. While some 
paintings were in the recent Wandjina style, 
depicting anthropomorphs, yams and animals, 
including a life-size sea turtle and fish, most 
of the other paintings fell into that category 
generally known as Bradshaw Figures. 
Bradshaw paintings are regarded as 
belonging to a much earlier period than the 
Wandjina and other art styles created in the 
recent traditional past. Walsh (1994: 18) and 
Welch (1993: 99-113) have each provided a 
model of the Kimberley rock art sequence. 
Walsh's model is extremely detailed, 
perhaps over complex, while that provided 
by Welsh is nuieh more conservative. Both 
models incorporate an early Archaic phase, 
an intermediate phase that includes the 
period when Bradshaw art was produced and 
a recent phase that continued into the 
ethnographic present merging into the period 
of European contact and settlement. It is 
evident, however, that both models are 


relevant to the north-western, central and 
northern Kimberley rather than the southern 
or eastern sections of that region. 

In July 1990, while again conducting 
surveys in the same area, I was directed by 
the traditional custodian of the area, Mr 
Vernon Gerard, to a superb frieze of very 
large Bradshaw Figures painted on a roek 
face adjacent to the river and about one 
kilometre from the shelters I had examined 
seven years earlier. Some of the figures are 
over a metre tall, and although totally 
exposed to the elements, are in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

It was clear that the area deserved further 
investigation and in an hour I located more 
than a dozen overhangs or shelters decorated 
with a wealth of rock art. A wide array of 
Bradshaw Figures ranging from the very 
simple to the extremely ornate and of all 
dimensions were to be found throughout the 
area. One large wall was filled with life- 
sized, naturalistic paintings of macropods. 
Other shelters held archaic bichrome 
paintings of human figures with 
boomerangs. Only in two shelters were there 
paintings that could be considered as 
belonging to the most recent rock art 
phase-the turtle shelter that I saw first in 
1983 and another, with paintings that 
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included a polychrome snake, a large 
kangaroo and a slender Wandjina-like image 
with the lower left leg twisted outwards at 
the knee. 

As striking as the elegant Bradshaw 
Figures were, the image that caught my 
attention was that of a large (L = 1 metre), 
solitary leaping animal painted on the wall 
of an outcrop at the southern extremity of the 
general gallery area (Fig. 1). The image was 
old and the ochre with which it had been 
originally painted was skillfully applied to 
the very exposed rock wall. It appeared to be 
of the same stylistic genre as the panel of 
large naturalistic macropods referred to 
earlier. The macropods belonged to that art 
period designated by Walsh (1994: 35), as 
the Irregular Infill Animal Period (IIAP) of 
the Archaic Epoch which, on the basis of 
superimposition, is generally believed to 
have been created at an earlier period than 
the Bradshaw paintings. 

Paintings from the Irregular Infill Animal 
Period of the Kimberley appear to be similar 


in style to those belonging to Chaloupka’s 
Large Naturalistic phase (LNP) of rock art 
from western Arnhem Land. Animals 
painted in both the Irregular Infill Animal 
Period and the Large Naturalistic style are 
depicted life-sized and usually very true to 
form in the case of recognisable species. 
Images of kangaroos and wallabies have 
been recognised in the Kimberley IIAP, and 
are common in the LNP of Arnhem Land 
along with large pythons ( Morelia 
oenpelliensis ), rock possums ( Pseudocheinis 
dahli ), Tasmanian devils ( Sarcophilus 
hcirrisii) and Tasmanian tigers ( Thylacinus 
cynocephalus). Ancient extinct forms that 
have been recognised include the giant 
echidna ( Zaglossus ), marsupial lion 
(Thylacoleo camifex), the marsupial tapir 
(Palorchestes) and single-toed kangaroos 
(Sthenarus) (Murray and Chaloupka 1984: 
105-116; Chaloupka 1993: 93). 

The profile of these animals is usually 
depicted naturalistically with head and 
extremities usually presented in solid colour. 



Fig 1. Figure of a leaping quadruped, possibly a Thylacoleo , drawn from computer enhanced 35 mm 
transparency of a rock painting located in the vicinity of the lower King George River, Kimberley, Western 
Australia. 
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The rest of the body area may be infilled 
either with solid colour or with a range of 
irregularly applied dots, dashes, or random 
lines of pigment. 

Figure 1 traced from a transparency of the 
painting shows a cat-like animal with short, 
thick, stiffly-pointed tail. The body, 
relatively short between hip and shoulder, is 
placed hetween extended rear and fore¬ 
quarters and a frontally flattened head with 
large, pointed, laid back ears. The hind legs 
are extended back from the body then swung 
forward and under it as if the animal is 
prancing or leaping up, an attitude reinforced 
by the alignment of the posture of the head 
on the shortened neck, pulled into the 
shoulders, and emphasised by the ears that 
follow the profile of the skull. The 
awkwardly curved rear legs could suggest 
that the beast has a long tarsal section, but J 
believe that the legs arc drawn in this manner 
to emphasise the movement rather than an 
anatomical reality. The long, muscular 
forelegs are raised as if batting at an object, 
rather than grasping or clawing at 
something. The extremities of both hind and 
fore-limbs end in well-defined paws, with 
the fore-limbs suggesting a flexibility of 
movement in the wrist. In contrast to the 
hind limbs, those in front have well-defined 
musculature and movement that suggests 
they exhibit a strength and agility that may 
have been considered a characteristic of the 
beast portrayed. 

Identification of faunal images, 
particularly extinct forms, in rock art is 
fraught with difficulty and, in the past, such 
identifications have created some interesting 
debate (Basedow 1914: 200-203; Mountford 
1929: 243-248; Hall et al 1951: 375-380; 
Tindale 1951: 381-382; Calaby and Lewis 
1977: 150-151; Brandi 1980: 6-13; Murray 
and Chaloupka 1984: 105-116; Lewis 1986: 
140-145; Chaloupka and Murray 1986: 
145-147; Berndt 1987: 15-28). The rock 
surface on which the animal was painted was 
exposed to the elements and there was no 
evidence of other paintings or 
superimposition that could create a 
misleading composite image and an ill- 
founded identification. Examination of the 
literature pertinent to large marsupials, both 
extinct and extant, allows me, I believe, to 


maintain my initial field identification that 
the animal depicted in this singular painting 
was in all probability a marsupial lion, 
Thylcicoleo carnifex. 

The style of the painting, placing it within 
the Irregular Infill Animal Period, in which 
paintings appear to be of a 1:1 scale with 
their subjects, suggests that the animal itself 
was of similar dimensions. The legs of equal 
length suggest either a dog-like or cat-like 
animal, possibly either a Thylacine or a 
Thylacoleo. Lack of stripes on the hind 
quarters, generally accepted as a 
distinguishing mark when identifying 
prehistoric images of the former animal, 
coupled with a stiff or erect tail, mitigate 
against the image being that of a Thylacine. 
Walsh (1994: 284-285) illustrates a painting 
from the Kimberley, identified as a 
Thylacine , that shows striped rump and tail 
with the rest of the animal infilled with solid 
colour. The decidedly thickened base of the 
tail would seem to indicate that the image is 
meant to be of a marsupial, rather than a 
placental animal such as a dog. Prehistoric 
images of Thylacine elsewhere in Australia 
also usually show the animal with dog-like 
heads of relatively large size. Palaeontological 
reconstructions (Murray and Chaloupka 
1984: 1 11) of Thylacoleo on the other hand 
have rounded, more feline heads, with 
broader muzzles. Murray (Murray 1984: 
16,18,26-27; Murray and Chaloupka 1984: 
111) recreated Thylacoleo as a robust 
animal, as did Schouten (Quirk and Archer 
1983: 53). Knight (Rich and van Tets 1985: 
229), on the other hand, produced a more 
gracile animal. In terms of size and 
conformation, Thylacoleo is often compared 
in the literature with a leopard (Finch 1971: 
10; Quirk and Archer 1983: 52). Tentative 
identifications of Thylacoleo images in the 
rock ait of Arnhem Land have been made by 
Murray and Chaloupka (1984: 111-112). 
Chaloupka (pers. comm.) has recently 
photographed two more images of the same 
animal that are painted on the walls of 
shelters in central Amhem Land. 

The posture of the animal in the 
Kimberley painting, as described above, 
suggests that it is leaping up with the well- 
defined fore-legs clearly matching the hind 
limbs in length. As Finch (1971: 9) notes, 
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Thylacoleo fore and hind limbs lengths are 
approximately equal. Finch (1971: 8) also 
draws attention to the fact that, when 
compared with the length of the vertebral 
column, it is clear that Thylacoleo has a very 
long forelimb for its body size with a 
forelimb/vertebral column ratio of about 3:4. 
Finch also demonstrates that Sarcophilus , 
like Thylacoleo , has a very long forelimb in 
proportion to its body length, a feature that is 
usually omitted in images of the former 
animal. As Calaby and Lewis (1977: 150) 
point out, devils are recognised in rock art by 
their stout bodies, short legs and broad blunt 
heads with short rounded ears. The squat, 
solid image usually presented of Sarcophilus 
is related to its posture and thick pelage 
rather than actual body structure. On the 
basis of the relative limb size I am inclined 
against the possibility that the Kimberley 
painting may be of a Tasmanian devil 
(Sarcophilus). 

Two of the most distinctive features of 
Thylacoleo remains are not indicated on the 
painting. The first are the massive premolars 
with their long shearing edges, which would 
only be visible if the animal was open- 
mouthed and consequently not an issue 
when discussing this image. The second is 
more problematical and that is the absence 
of the extremely large claws that arm the 
very mobile pseudo-opposable thumbs. The 
thumb and other phalanges bear sheathing 
bases at their tips, indicating that the claws 
that armed them were retractible in the same 
way as those of most cats. If the animal is 
indeed a Thylacoleo , the absence of the large 
thumb claw may possibly be explained by 
the closed-paw batting action that appears to 
be depicted, ensuring that thumb was held 
close to the body of the manus and not 
prominent as it would be if the paws were 
spread or extended. 

At the muzzle of the large head with 
flattened forehead and laid-back ears a faint 
protrusion may indicate the upper lip or 
tongue, or possibly the strong, caniniform 
incisors unique to Thylacoleo (Wells et ah 
1982: 577). The lower incisors possess 
serrated ridges and are designed for 
stabbing, while the upper incisors hold the 
prey against the lower teeth. The upper 
incisors also serve as whet stones against 
which the lower incisors are honed, much as 


a wild boar uses its upper canines to 
maintain the tusks that are set in the lower 
jaw. The jaws and incisors may also operate 
in a pincer movement to strangle smaller 
prey in much the same way as a lion or 
leopard kills. It is believed that the long, 
strong arms may have been used to subdue 
and grasp prey animals that were then 
strangled by biting across the neck. The 
sabretooth tiger (Smilodon fatalis) possessed 
similar robust forequarters that, it is 
believed, were also used to hold prey which 
were killed by repeated stabbing with the 
massive canines (Stock 1992: 32-34). 

According to Wells (1985: 228), 

Thylacoleo ranged throughout Pleistocene 
Australia, becoming extinct during the last 
great glacial maximum at about 18,000 BP. 
If the Kimberley painting is indeed a 
representation of Thylacoleo , an early date 
can be assigned to it and also possibly to 
other large naturalistic paintings executed in 
the same genre. Such a date would not be 
entirely out of place with the 17,000 BP 
minimum date, derived from fossil mud- 
wasp nests, assigned to a north Kimberley 
Bradshaw-like painting (Roberts et al. 1997: 
696-699). The art sequence for the north 
Kimberley, as recognised by Walsh (1994: 
18), places large naturalistic animals within 
the Irregular Infill Animal Period of the 
Archaic Epoch which precedes the Erudite 
Epoch, within which Bradshaw art is 
located. 

Wells (1985: 228) postulates that as a 
dominant predator, Thylacoleo would have 
been thinly distributed over its range, a 
situation reflected in its generally infrequent 
presence in the fossil record. Aboriginal 
representations of extinct fauna such as this 
image allow' the distribution of a particular 
faunal species to be extended beyond a range 
solely derived from palaeontological 
evidence. Such images, perhaps even more 
importantly, serve as vital reflections of the 
changing natural environment within which 
Aboriginal society has existed for the past 
50,000 years. 
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